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AN ACE IN THE HOLE 


that wins customers everytime 


A NEW TYPE Bottom Filler 
That means COMFORT for 
Customers... SALES for You 


@ With comfort as much preferred as style and durability, 
CORULYTE offers store-owners one of the greatest selling 
features developed in recent years. 

Practical for all popular construction, CORULYTE intro- 
duces a new, resilient cushioning feel from “toe to heel” 
together with greatly increased flexibility that not only de- 
lights, but sed/s the customer the instant the foot is placed 
upon the floor. 

CORULYTE is a new and different bottom filler. A pat- 
ented, plastic composition of cork and latex skillfully 
blended with other special ingredients to bring the in- 
dustry the type comfort long sought by mantfacturer and 
retailer alike. 

Already many store-owners call CORULYTE their “Silent 
Salesman” because of the new impetus this revolutionary 


development has given their business. 
Specify CORULYTE in your next order! Give your line | 0 R i FLE a 
this Plus feature. The General Tire and Rubber Company 


—MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION—Wabash, Indiana. FOR PRE WELT AND 
Manufacturers: 
Write for samples of Coruiyte and Coruflex PLATFORM SHOES 
Still another step forward in the in- 


dustry’s efforts to create a better, more 
saleable shoe is CORUFLEX. 
A new type, die curt filler, composed 


primarily of cork and latex, CORU- 
FLEX is the perfect base for pre welt 
and similar shoe construction. It is 
particularly durable, will not buckle, 
crack or lump and its exclusive pat- 
ented composition permits a soft flexi- 


bility—a cool breatheability herero- 
fore lacking in die cut fillers. 


THE UNIVERSAL BOTTOM FILLER Ask for CORUFLEX filled shoes. 


customers are quick to appreciate the 


For all popular shoe constructions cow cor ft bolas so woking 


Available in 3/64” to 4" sheets in 25 yd. 
rolls. 


Copyright 1940. The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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FRANK M. MAYFIELD, president 
of Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“In considering the distributor's 
job, it is clear that the retail busi- 
ness is the great stronghold of free 
competition in this country. By its 
very nature it can have no combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, or no 
monopolies. As in any other busi- 
ness, it is, of course, selfish, but it 
is honestly selfish. A store’s eco- 
nomic interests are identical with 
those of its customers, and I know 
of no successful store in the United 
States that is not acting as the pur- 
chasing agent for its customers, and 
looking after their interests as well 
as if it were working for them. 


THIS IS 


“Criticism of business, however, 
is felt throughout the store’s opera- 
tion. We hear today a lot of loose 
talk about the costs of distribution. 
Congress and other men are contin- 
ually talking about the spread be- 
tween cost and selling. I think costs 


of distribution are high, and they 
are probably too high, but I think 
that the exploring into any such 
problems can only be done by an 
individual working under a system 
of free enterprise. The reward for 
any group of men who can devise 





any system to cut the cost of dis- 
tribution will be calculated in mil- 
lions of dollars, and it is not neces- 
sary for business to have any agency 
or any control outside of business 
to stimulate them to do that job. 
“Much of the cost of distribution, 
of course, is in payrolls. Most busi- 
nesses have been able somewhat to 
supplant the human element in 
their business by the use of machin- 
ery. The distributive process is al- 
most entirely a business done by 
people. It necessarily must be so, 
because the personal factor cannot 
be removed separately. As long as 
the country’s social conscience de- 
mands good wages, and [| think it 
should demand good wages—the 


distributing cost will be high. The 
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future tendency probably will be 
for a larger percentage of the cus- 
tomer’s dollar to go into distribu- 
tion rather than into manufacture. 
This is probably inevitable because 
of our inability, or anyone’s inabil- 
ity, to substitute machinery for 
those personalized services which 
are the keystone of retailing.” 


7 . aa 


EMMETT F. CONNELY, Banke: 
of Detroit, said before the recent 
Mid-Year Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion: 

“Before us we have two basic 
objectives: We must provide our- 
selves as quickly and efficiently as 
possible, with five billion dollars 
worth of guns, planes, tanks, and 
whatever else we need for defense. 


ene 


Next, the raising and spending of 
this enormous sum must be done in 
such a way that it does not jeopard- 
ize the American enterprise system. 
We must be on guard against drift- 
ing into totalitarianism, with its 





[10] 


tentacles fastened upon us as a by- 
product of our preparedness efforts. 

“Various devices lend themselves 
to the accomplishment of this aim. 
One is to arrange for government 
financing of industrial activities 
necessary to arm this nation, so that 
extensive production enterprises will 
become governmental rather than 
remain private. Another is to ob- 
struct the flow of private capital to 
such an extent that private industry 
cannot function properly. Another 
is to take over private property 
under the war powers of the govern- 
ment. Another is to conscript pri- 
vate capital to such an extent that 
private industry is destroyed. An- 
other is to tax private enterprise ex- 
cessively. 

“It is encouraging to see that the 
present emergency is restoring our 
national unity and that class distinc- 
tions are being obliterated through 
the realization that the job can be 
done only by having everyone do 
his part. We cannot expect to have 
the job done by a super-government 
performing functions beyond the 
range or ability of normal individu- 
als.” 


PAUL C. SCOTT of the Scott Foot 
Appliance Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
says: 

“I, for one, believe that the firm 
that goes out after business from 
now one is the one that will be well 
rewarded and come out on top. 
There’s a lot of propaganda being 
circulated and, of course, the situa- 
tion in Europe is anything but 
bright; but we have a fine big, rich 
country over here, with hundreds of 
opportunities yet untouched, and if 
we will just mind our own business 
and turn our attention to our local 
problems, I, for one, think we will 
come through with flying colors. 

“We are concentrating back here 
on making America a better and 
happier place in which to live, by 
furnishing articles which will make 
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RULES FOR WRITING COPY 


MAYER ROE. WILL PKK UP NOW! 








—Last week | gave ten reasons why 
your advertising may not have 


paid. 

—National Cash Register Company 
issue a handbook for merchants— 
“Better Retailing,” in which they 
give the following rules for writ- 
ing copy: 

“Know your subject. 

—Use short words. 

—Write short sentences. 

—Make paragraphs short. 

—Use big ideas. 

—Put only one thought in each 
sentence. 

—Write so that a child will 
understand it. 

—Say precisely what you 
mean. 

—Be brief. 

—Be logical. 

—Tell the truth. 

—Never exaggerate. 

—Don't imitate. 

—Be enthusiastic. 

—Write to impress a reader, 
not to express yourself or 
impress a competitor.” 

—Now that you have both ap- 
proaches to the subject of adver- 
tising, it is up to you to do a better 
promotion job for your store and 
community. 


ta 


President 





people’s feet more comfortable, and 
any spare time we have beyond 
that, we are using to try to make 
America a better place to live in 
and settle our own troubles here, 
which has kept us—and will keep 
us—mighty busy.” 
* * . 
A minimum wage of 35 cents an 
hour for the luggage and leather 
goods industry has been recom- 
mended by the industry committee 
functioning under the Fair Labor 


Standards Act. Should the wage 
recommendation be approved by 
the administrator, it will increase 
the hourly wage rates of about 4900 
workers out of a total of 18,250 
employed by the industry, accord- 
ing to the Labor Department’s 
Wage-Hour Division. 

* - * 
oJ AMES S. KEMPER, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Ill., says: 

“I yield to no one in my devotion 
to this country and to the principles 
for which it stands. But there 
comes a time when the test of good 
citizenship is not determined by 
whether one follows the crowd. My 
Scotch grandfather indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory this phi- 
losophy: ‘When you see most of 
your associates or most of your 
contemporaries or competitors in 
business or most of the people in 
the country headed in one direction, 
go off by yourself in some quict 
place, preferably the sort of place 
where you can commune with na- 
ture, and ask yourself this question: 


os. ult BE 
(a rp a 
(mM Gow, / 1 


— ie 


‘Why are they going in that direc- 
tion? Is it the right direction?’ 
and then he added, ‘My boy, you 
will be surprised to find how often 
it is not.’ 

“And because I never since child- 
hood have forgotten that advice, I 
now, in considering with you the 
serious problems that confront us, 
ask myself and ask you ‘are those 
who think the preservation of our 
country is dependent upon Ameri- 
can participation in this war prop- 
erly appraising the situation and 
would such participation best serve 
the interests not only of our own 
country, which always should be 
our primary concern, but the inter- 
ests of the world in which we live?’ 

“As I get the picture, opinion is 
divided on the question as to 
whether eventual American partici- 
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pation is inevitable. But the great 
mass of our countrymen are not 
convinced that war for us cannot be 
avoided.” 
* * * 

SWEDEN expropriates leather. To 
conserve sole leather stocks, the 
Swedish Government expropriated 
certain hides and leather in tan- 
neries, and butts at shoe factories. 
These supplies will be rationed to 
the trades as required, with prefer- 
ence given to Government orders, 
according to a cablegram from the 
American Legation in Stockholm, 
while stocks of dealers and shoe- 
makers have not been affected by 


the recent action. 


ZA 


cS 





BOHN DUFFY of Keene, New 
Hampshire, subscriber to the Boot 
AND SHoe Recorper for the past 
fifty-three years, sent us a copy of 
the LITTLE DRUMMER, published 
by Winch Brothers in 1887, the 
frontispiece of which said: “We 
have just completed the 25th year 
of our business, which has been the 
most satisfactory we have had.” We 
note therein that shoes made by 
John W. Hart & Company, hand- 
sewed, wholesaled for $4.84. And 
the catalog enumerated the names 
of its manufacturers: “Churchill and 
Alden, Nahum Johnson, A. H. Ster- 
ling & Company, F. W. Packard, 
Whitcomb & Paine, Rumsey Bros., 
A. F. Smith, J. N. Smith and P. J. 
Hanley” And believe it or not, they 
even advertised burial slippers—in 
sizes, white kid, no heel, soft soles” 

Mr. Duffy is keenly interested in 
the progress of shoes today and 
points to the fact that we did make 
good shoes and plenty of them in 
the early days; and that the shoe 
business increases in interest as time 


goes on. 
2 ©@ 


THE New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that the shoe 
salesmen and saleswomen of Frank- 
lin Simon & Co. of New York City 
constituted an appropriate collec- 


tive bargaining unit despite the 
company’s contention that similar 
segregation of its employees in all 
other departments might compel the 
store to deal with fifty-seven dif- 
ferent bargaining units. 

In certifying the local union, the 
Board said: “The shoe salesmen 
employed by this company have a 
sufficient skill and particular iden- 
tity of interest to warrant segregat- 
ing them from the other employees. 
Indeed, by designating this union, 
they have signified their intention 
and desire to bargain as a unit apart 
from the other persons employed 
in this store. 

“It may be that in the future other 
unions will seek to represent the 
employees in other departments 
maintained by this store or to in- 
clude the shoe salesmen in a larger 
unit. When and if such contentions 
are brought before this board, they 
will be passed upon. It is sufficient 
to say at this time that the specula- 
tive possibility that such conten- 
tions may be made would not jus- 
tify denying the shoe salesmen and 
salesladies the right of bargaining 
through a chosen representative at 
the present time.” 


AT its recent convention, the New 
York State Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion voted the following resolution: 
“We are indebted to the business 
publications of our craft for their 
continued support not only of our 
association, but in a broad measure 
for the prosperity of all well-inten- 
tioned shoe merchants. We are 
glad to welcome their representa- 
tives to our sessions and are con- 
stantly obligated to them for wise 
counsel and advice.” 
oa - 7 
WHILL S. ALLEN, 


California, says: 


Porterville, 


“There are two classes of men 
offering me shoes to buy; one just 
traveling men or ‘shoe peddlers’ 
and the other a well-informed group 
of shoe salesmen. The difference is 
that the first lot tries to sell me 
shoes, while the other fellows try 
to help me solve my shoe merchan- 
dising problems. Say what you 
will, the real problem facing many 
of us small merchants is not mark- 
ups, but our mark-downs. We can 
take our mark-ups in our stride, 
while the question of mark-downs 
is one that either makes or breaks 


” 
us. 



















































































“This time we were expecting you, Mrs. Fussmore.” 





FASHIONS... At The Fair 


THIS year the New York World’s Fair decided that 
women’s fashions rated a whole building to themselves. 
Result, the “World of Fashion” building which is draw- 
ing crowds second only to General Motors. The “World 
of Fashion” is lucky in a number of ways. It is very 
centrally located, just opposite the entrance to the Try- 
lon and Perisphere. It has been charmingly decorated 
both inside and out, soft shades of rose and blue making 
an effective and feminine background. And last, but 
by no means least, it is under the very capable direction 
of Miss Mary Lewis, well-known authority in the retail 
fashion field. Mrs. Hortense Saunders ably seconds 
her as head of publicity for the exhibit. 

We were surprised to see the number of men strolling 
through whenever we have visited the building. And 
they were not unwilling victims who had been dragged 
there by the wife or girl friend. Some of them were 
there alone and appeared much interested in the long 
Hall of Fame—or Parade of Labels—where costumes 
and accessories from leading high style stores are dis- 
played in a luxurious setting. They stopped to admire 
the lightning artist job of Alphonse Berge, who gives 
a model a smartly draped rayon dress in exactly 30 


Cowgirl Texan boots being the rage this year in 
sporting circles, Betty Middleton, daredevil driver 
in Jimmie Lynch’s Troupe at the B. F. Goodrich 
Arena at the New York World's Fair, is right in 
the swim with her boots and cowgirl outfit. 





Twelve Cinderellas came to town, to the World’s Fair, 
the last week in June. They had been chosen from 40,000 
aspirants in contests sponsored by newspapers of twelve 
cities in the East, Middle West and South. The Cinder- 
ella slipper being tried on by one of the girls is made 
of glass by the Steuben Glass works of Corning, N. Y. 
The final winner of the Cinderella title for the prettiest 
feet and ankles was Miss Mary E. Jaeger of Philadelphia, 
shown here in the front row, second from the right. 


One of the attractions at the “World of Fashion” build- 
ing is the Fashions in Rayon Exhibit with living models 
posing in front of large bird cages. The costume seen 
here, modeled by Carolyn Wells, is a red and green print 
combination evening grown and bathing suit. 


seconds by the clock. They lingered in front of the 
complete little stage where, several times a day, the 
beauties of real silk are cleverly dramatized. They 
flocked to the fashion show given at the attractive 
restaurant twice daily at 4:30 and at 8 during the tea 
and dinner hours, where very good medium priced 
meals are being served. Please note, by the bye, that 
this fashion show is changed every two weeks. For 
the first two weeks in July budget styles in rayon will 

be shown. 
And these same men will probably be among the 
admiring hundreds to visit the little theatre when it 
[TURN TO PAGE 28, PLEASE] 


THis Year at the New York World’s Fair Remember the New “World 


of Fashion” Building, a Glorified Exhibit of the Women’s Clothing 
Industry. High Style Merchandise—from Shoes and Stockings to Mil- 


linery and Cosmetics—Is Cleverly Shown in Static and Animated Displays 


These four young ladies are 
clothed from head to foot— 
almost literally—in du Pont 
products and may be seen 
appearing magically from a 
giant test tube in the fourth 
act of “The 1940 Wonder 
World of Chemistry,” pre- 
sented at the du Pont build- 
ing at the World’s Fair. 
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HAROLD MEAD 


Whose Orthopedic Shoe Store in Salt Lake 
City Tripled Its Business in Its Second Year 
and is Still Growing. 


H ow a Doctor’s Son Who Had Left Medical 
College for Army Service Saw an Opportunity 
in Orthopedic Shoes, Worked in Shoe Stores 
and Finally Applied His Knowledge in His 


Lake City 


Own Unique Business in Salt 


From ERRAND BOY 


To FOOT SPECIALIST 


MIEAD’S corrective shoe store is a godsend to Har- 
old Mead’s following. And so is the man, as any one 
who has come under his care will testify. He visualized 
the kind of store he operates for nineteen years before 
he finally hung out his sign in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
It was just too bad for his public that it took him so 
long. But he hugged his dream until he gained the 
self-confidence that he required of himself to become 
a specialist in his line. That assurance is now being 
returned by an ever-increasing following of men, women, 
and children. Some of these today would scarcely be 
walking in comfort were it not for the careful and pre- 
cise knowledge of both the defective and the healthy 
foot which he so carefully acquired. 

A doctor’s son, he himself attended medical college 
with the idea of becoming an orthopedic surgeon. But 
the first World War caught his imagination. He was 
so young he had to gain special permission to enter the 
service. When he returned to private citizenship he 
discovered that his school days were over as well as the 
war. He was so poor he went to work in his uniform. 
There was no chance to return to college. But the idea 
of what a proper shoe might do for a foot that was 
even slightly ailing had caught his attention with en- 


An attractive corner which suggests the homelike interior 
of Mead’s Corrective Shoe Shop. 
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gaging force. What a man who understood his busi- 
ness could do for children to prevent the misfortune 
and even tragedy of handicapped adulthood through 
feet that have gone haywire was a real challenge. Once 
and for all he was sold on the idea of the corrective 
shoe. But what a fund of knowledge he must gather 
before he could go into the business! 


HHE began as an errand boy in a shoe store. Army 
uniform? Sure. What the heck! His buttons were 
as full of brass as anybody’s. He could run as fast 
and get back to work in as big a hurry. He wouldn't 
let his O. D.’s cramp his style. And the first thing he 
knew he’d stopped running. He was putting shoes 
away, dusting stock, and actually assisting with cus- 
tomers in a general shoe store in Everett, Washington. 

But had he forgotten those crippled kids or those 
women with broken-down arches? Not much. He 
took every possible course within his reach that would 
help him in the study of feet and the benefit that could 
be derived from corrective shoes. Schools were not so 
helpful as the classes that were projected by factories, 
medical clinics and conventions among shoe men. He 





General view of the interior of Mead’s Corrective Shoe 
Shop, a centrally located downstairs store. 


attended surgical operations on the feet. He hung 
around repair shops. This confidence in himself for 
which he was striving had to come. He would not go 
into private business before knowing that he was ready. 

After working in many stores which dealt with the 
various types of corrective shoes, he went to Salt Lake 
City as manager of such a store. This was the last 
store in which he worked before opening his own estab- 
lishment. After little more than two years of experi- 
ence in this position, he was finally ready to make his 
own beginning. 


IN April, 1937, he opened his own store. True, it is 
in a basement, but it is in the heart of Salt Lake City’s 
And do the elite walk down those 
stairs? His second year tripled his first year’s business. 
What his third will do, he does not quite know as it is 
not yet ended. For women, he carries the Wilbur Coon 


shopping district. 


shoe, and the Miller shoe, made in Cincinnati. For 
men, Racine doctor shoes and Stabilizer. For children. 
[TURN TO PAGE 27, PLEASE] 
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Distinetive Effeets 
IN SUMMER 


Russeks presented 
this graceful and 
summery display of 
play shoes, featured 


on the seventh floor 

of their store on 

Fifth Avenue, New 

York. Summer hand- 

bags are shown with 
the shoes. 


Display at the right, 
on opposite page, is 
an undersea effect, 
designed by Ben 
Finkelstein for An- 
sonia’s 34th Street 
store, in New York. 
.aquatic plants and 
sea life are on the 
ocean bed, consist- 
ing of real sand. In 
mid-air three life- 
sized mermaids are 
suspended by wires 
in various swimming 
positions. 


SHOE WINDOWS 


U nusual and Artistic Ideas, Cleverly Worked Out in Displays Designed 


to Attract the Interest of Casual Shoppers, as Well as Those Having 


Definite Ideas of What They Need in Summer and Vacation Shoes 


SUMMER offers limitless opportuni- 
ties for interesting and attractive shoe 
windows, and there is no season in 
the year when effective window pro- 
motion is more important. True, there 
is a tendency in the larger cities for 
people to forsake the city on Satur- 
days and Sundays and spend the week- 
ends in the country, and that means 
less window shopping on those particu- 
lar days. But people still flock to 
the smaller communities for Saturday 
shopping; long, pleasant evenings 


Newman’s, in Joplin, Mo., offered this 
out - of -the-ordinary window, showiiz 
white wedges for Summer. Illuminat.d 
display case in the center forms the foc:l 
point of interest. R. E. Remy is te 
display manager at Newman's and 1 'e 
designer of this window. Roy Sullivn 
is the shoe buyer. 






OE Se 


from 


displ. 


Satur- 
week- 
means 
articu- 
ock to 
turday 
enings 


this 
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is the 
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bring out the crowds, and customers 
study the merchandise on display in 
apparel and shoe stores with an eye 
ic vacations ahead. 


of the 


interesting 


Most stores feel the need 
stimulus that novel and 
window displays can give to sales in 
a period not infrequently character- 
ized by what is commonly known as 
a mid-Summer slump, so it’s a time 
when shoe stores should really give 
special thought and planning to dis- 
plays that are interesting and out-of- 
the-ordinary. 

Summer footwear lends itself to at- 
tractive displays, not only because of 
the endless variety of interesting back- 
grounds and themes that can be worked 
out to give outdoor and vacation at- 
mosphere, but because white shoes 
and the many bright colors and pastel 
shades used in Summer shoes make 
the merchandise itself most interesting 
from a display standpoint. A clever 
display man can work out no end of 


This is the opening window of James L. 
Tapp Company, Columbia, S. C., featur- 
ing four aristocrats of the shoe world, 
Deliso Debs, Selby Arch Preservers. 
Queen Quality and Vitality, in whites, 
brown and white and blue and white— 
Spectator sports and dress types. Shoes 
were shown on round discs covered with 
grass mats. This window was trimmed 
by Ben Hess. It won the Merchants 
Association Cup for the month. 


novel, interesting windows around the 


various types and classes of Summer 


shoes. 

Qne of the most original Summer 
windows that have come to the atten- 
tion of the writer thus far this season 


is the Ansonia display illustrated at 


ba a 


the top of this page. The undersea 
effect and the three mermaids served 
to attract instant attention and there 
was seldom a time when the window 
display was not surrounded by inter- 
ested groups of people, most of whom 
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PROFITABLE ACCESSORY 


PARK-BRANNOCK STORE 


lis Possibilities in Other Shoe Stores Likely to Depend upon 


Flexibility of the Organization, Space Available, Profit Record 


of the Business and Various Other Factors, Otis C. Brannock, of 


Syracuse, Suggests, on the Basis of His Practical Experience 


MAILLINERY in a shoe store? Very likely it has 
happened before, but when one of the largest inde- 
pendent shoe stores in New York State adds millinery 
to its line, that’s news. And what is more interesting 
and important to other retailers, the venture thus far 
has proved a paying one. 

The firm of Park-Brannock Company, 427 South 
Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y., with the prestige of 34 
years in selling good shoes, instituted the experiment 
in February of this year. By June it had become a 


successful millinery department. Moreover, it helps 
promote the sale of shoes, for people who go there to 
buy millinery frequently select footwear before leaving. 
Conversely, others who go in to get new shoes also come 
out wearing new hats. 

Of course, the Park-Brannock Company, of which 
Otis C. Brannock is president, has an unusual store, 
occupying three floors of a modern business building 
in the best retail section of the city. How did it happen 

[TURN TO PAGE 28, PLEASE | 
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MASCULINE INFORMALITY 
IN CHICAGO SHOE SHOP 


The Stetson Shoe Shop, Chicago, Maintains a Comfortable 


Atmosphere, Is Designed on the Model of an English Lodge, 


and Has Become a Tradition in the Chicago Shopping Area 


ENFORMALITY in a distinctly masculine atmosphere 
is an important point in men’s shoe merchandising. 
The Stetson Lodge, in the basement of the Stetson Shoe 
Shop, Chicago, has long been a favorite gathering spot 
for Chicago men shoe customers. Recently the shop 
was threatened with extinction, since building of the 
Chicago subway made it necessary to take over the 
area it occupied for sinking of huge caissons to sup- 
port the building. 

However, because the shop has become a tradition 
in the Dearborn Street men’s shopping row, under the 
direction of Frank Cox, manager of the store, it was 
reproduced entirely in a location to the rear of the 
previous shop. 

The new shop, designed to resemble an old English 
lodge, has all the informal atmosphere of a men’s club. 
It is decorated with heavy oak trim, the flooring is of 


The informal atmosphere 
of an old English lodge 
prevails in this remod- 
eled men’s department of 
the Stetson Shoe Shop, 
Chicago. 


heavy oak planks, and there are huge oak beams on 
the ceiling. Doors are of heavy oak with huge old- 
fushioned brass hinges, latches, and other hardware. 
A huge imitation fireplace is the focal point of interest, 
and comfortable masculine chairs rather than conven- 
tional fixtures are used. Chairs were copied from an 
original 18th century model and the light fixtures re- 


semble old-time lamps and lanterns. 


THERE are several valuable antiques in the room, 
including an old French clock over 200 years old and 
an old English oak table over 800 years old. A large 
taupe carpet covers the floor, set off by scatter rugs 
of old-time coach scenes. All stock and shelving is 
hidden from this room and merchandise is displayed 
informally on tables set about the room. To carry out 

[TURN TO PAGE 29, PLEASE} 
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OUTLOOLMN 


A Demoeraey in Retailing. Too 


HEAVE you ever thought that heads have a habit of 
moving much faster than feet? All of us are suddenly 
thinking of stepping up an entire nation’s works for 
defense of war; and because we are also business- 
minded, we think in terms of “after war” and what will 
happen to business then. 

Walter Lippmann writes: “Do you realize that the 
whole commercial system we have known is broken 
down in a world in which private property and private 
enterprise have been replaced by a regimen of military 
secialism? Do you realize what this is going to mean? 
That when an American business man wants to sell or 
buy in Europe and Asia, he will not be trading with 
other business men, but with monopolies administered 
by dictatorial governments? That when he competes 
in the few free markets which may be left, say, in South 
America, he will be competing not with foreign business 
men, but with a European government monopoly?” 

Stop, Walter, you’re making me dizzy! But at the 
same time you may not be wrong-—in a world where 
bookkeeping dollars and barter takes the place of gold 
and hard cash. We're seeing two economic systems 
at war-—and the conflict is even greater than that on 
the battlefield. But machine-like planning has a habit 
of breaking down for want of lubrication—and money 
is still a lubricant in the machinery of trade. 


While we are going through this process of thinking 
faster than we would run, let’s do some constructive, 
simple thinking on something that we can really under- 
stand. We've had big business in America and we've 
done everything to make it bigger. Then our Congress 
begins to do some thinking and figures out that business 
is all right in its place—but it mustn’t become big at 
the expense of the little fellow. It may be all right to 
compete abroad with enormous cartels, but in our trade 
with one another, in towns and cities and states, we 
like to give a chance, once in a while, to David—to 
sling a pebble at Goliath. I'd hate to live in a world 
that was so filled with Goliaths of business that little 
men have no opportunity. For, remember, this is still 
a land of opportunity—under the American way of 
doing business—for all. 

My pet peeve has been the fact that we write laws 
like the Robinson-Patman Act and then proceed to 
“dead-letter” them. If the principle of democracy has got 
to be rekindled, it might be well to put some life in the 
Robinson-Patman Act; and being merchant-minded (as 
we are), we might start with a little thing that will 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
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hearten and encourage little men, in little businesses, to 
do their best. 

We would like to see a real democracy of price, such 
as the Robinson-Patman Act intended. We would like 
to see the little man get his goods at a price nearer to 
that now paid by the big man. We are not so eco- 
nomically dumb that we can’t acknowledge the practical 
side of a discount for volume, but in too many cases it’s 
a discount for class. If a man is labeled “independent” 
why should he have to pay so much more than the 
chain or the department store, when oftentimes the size 
of his shipment is as great as that sent to an individual 
unit of the chain? In fact, we have seen cases where 


the independent paid more than the chain, but lost out 
because of his categorical classification. 
big operator, so-called, is a big orderer of goods or 


Not every 


a prompt payer. 

(This can be said for named lines, they not only have 
one price to the consumer, but one price to the mer- 
chant as well.) 

A growing irritant in our own field of retailing is 
the subterfuge of advertising allowance. It may seem 
a terribly small thing to talk about, in the light of 
cataclysmic events, but nevertheless it has something to 
do with the idea of democracy of retailing—inasmuch 
as it is part of the law. The Robinson-Patman Act 
permits advertising allowance for advertising services 
actually rendered by the purchaser, but it also says: 
“Where they are legally granted to one party, the) 
must be granted to all other purchasers on proportion- 
ally equal terms.” If that little piece of the law wa- 
brought out into the light, there certainly would be a lo! 
of undesirable notoriety in the shape of “stop and de 
sist” orders from the Federal Trade Commission. 

Why do you know, it’s getting so bad that some 
buyers are tapping the till all the way back to the hid: 
on the animal’s back, or at least pretty close to it. It’ 
a clever trick to get an advertising allowance of XXX \ 
dollars to promote and popularize, through the gran‘! 
emporium’s name, the product of one and sundry manu 
facturers who conceal their identity or reveal it s 
subtly. 

Maybe we need an examination of the entire structu: 
of democracy to refreshen it-—because we have a feelin 
that little stores and little men should also have oppo: 
tunity to play their part. 
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STRETCHABLE SHOES MUST BE 
BACKED RIGHT TO WEAR RIGHT 


Many retailers complain of returns of stretchable shoes due to the 
fact that the surface leather or fabric has separated in wear from the 


elastic backing. There is just one answer to that: 


The combining job was not done right. Vamos stretchable shoes, 
invented and patented* by Alfred Vamos, were not created overnight. 
The Vamos process was worked out step by step over a period of years 
and one of the most important problems to be solved was the finding 
of a cement which would give perfect adhesion for the life of any shoe, 


would not dry out and would be porous. 


Such a cement was developed in the laboratories of the United States 
Rubber Company and is the only cement specially made to meet stretch- 


able shoe needs. 


It is not enough, however, to have the right cement. It must be 
rightly applied. By the Vamos process the cement is forced under heavy 
pressure into both materials to be combined, an important step in assur- 


ing perfect adhesion. 


Mr. Retailer: If you are getting returns on stretchable shoes due to 


poor adhesion, you can be sure this is the answer: 


Poor cement was used which dried out. 


The cement was not properly applied. 


Save yourself headaches, good will and dollars by insisting that all 
stretchable shoes bought by you are made by the Vamos method. 


ALFRED VAMOS 


Inventor and patentee* of stretchable shoes and special- 
ist in all shoe matérials made with “Lastex” yarn 


406 MARBRIDGE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
*Patents assigned to the United States Rubber Company. 
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Temperature Study 
GIVES CUE FOR 


SHOE PROMOTIONS 


How a Southern California Shoe Merchant Bases His Merchandising 


* Plans on a Keen Analysis of the Weather Conditions and Temperature 


Records for Every Month of the Year 


by FRED NEWCOMB 


SHOE merchandising for Fall has some interesting 
possibilities for those of us in Southern California, due 
to the introduction of those new types of year-round 
erstwhile play shoes. Shoes of this general character 
give us something really seasonable to promote, other 
than our usual somewhat out-of-line early shoe set-up. 
Many of us are forced by competition to show Fall 
shoes in early July. That “we” not only means New- 
comb’s, but every store in this section which caters to 
a fashion alert clinetele. Custom and competition have 
also educated the consumers to look for sales of Sum- 
mer merchandise during July and early August. Manu- 
facturers who control resales of their branded footwear 
in their own stores or departments also force this sale 
period on us at this time, whether we like it or not. 


THESE early Fall openings and these fixed sale periods 
may be all right for some sections of the country, but 
in my home town of Santa Ana they are all haywire. 

A temperature chart of the city worked out by months 
for the past year has just been released by our Chamber 
of Commerce. Studying it reveals we have five months, 
June, July, August, September and October when the 
mean high temperature runs from 81 to 89 with the 
warm weather tops in September and October. 

Schools recognize this condition and will open a week 
later this year, on Sept. 18. It is expected that next 
year they will not open until Oct. 1. 


FFOR the two months previous to our warmest days 
in September, we have been diligently cleaning out all 
our Summer shoes, so that we may present dark Fall 
colors and models. 

Better dress shops follow this same procedure. They 
will have lightweight black dresses on display in July. 
And to go with them we will have light, airy, punched 


black shoes which will have a “Fall look,” yet will be 
somewhat in keeping with our local weather conditions. 

Last August and September we could not get enough 
brown and white saddle oxfords. What demand will be 
this year on these classics is anybody’s guess. 

This we do know, the Fall adaptations of play shoes 
will be most satisfactory business savers and builders 
in our store, as our patrons definitely are in the market 
for shoes of this type. 

Our reasoning leads to the conclusion that a certain 
amount of heed must be paid to those patrons who 

[TURN TO PAGE 29, PLEASE] 








SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
TEMPERATURE 


Average High and Low Temperatures by Months for 
the Calendar Year 1939. 


Mean High Mean Low 





Month 
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A Boot and Shoe Recorder Department 





Selling Playtime 

A simple but effective interior dis- 
play for play shoes was recently ob- 
served in a small neighborhood shoe 
store. 

An ordinary five shelf shoe rack 
had been painted in ivory enamel and 
the corner posts and parallel bars 
wrapped in bright colored ribbon. 
Mounted on castors, the display stand 
could be moved from place to place 
in the store to determine greatest 
selling power—at the end of the fitting 
chairs, opposite the hosiery counter, 
or rolled up near the entrance door 
after closing hours. 

* * * 


The Theory of Display 


Carl V. Haecker, display manager 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., contends 


vad 
ps 
orH ® . —* 


by JOHN F. W. ANDERSON 


that eighty-seven per cent of the peo- 
ple buy through the attraction of 
sight. 

“Customers want better displays 
more than they want newer styles,” 
says Mr. Haecker, “truth in advertis- 
ing, desire in cash and carry, fewer 
large stores, and modern merchandise 
methods. And, customers cease to buy 
at-your store because of poor store 
arrengement more than they do be- 
cause of tricky methods, wrong poli- 
cies of management, ignorance of 
clerks, and poor advertising.” 

Mr. Haecker has set down the fol- 
lowing general rules in black and 
white to remember in attracting cus- 
tomers to your merchandise, and to 
speed-up the flow of goods from your 
store to the customer: 





. Windows 
A. Attract Attention 
B. Arouse Desire 
C. Stimulate Action 


. Analyze Your Trade. 


. Flexibility. 


«Go On Shopping Tour. 


13. Play the Winners. 


19. Inform the Salespeople. 
20. Be Sincere and Honest. 





2. Interior Displays 
A. Inviting 
B. Create Interest 
C. Give Information 
D. Make Folks Want 
to Return 


. Equip The Store to Suit Your Merchandise. 
. Keep Store Neat, Orderly, and Clean. 


. Women Buy Approximately 85 per cent of Merchandise. 
. Women Spend Four Times as Much as They Intended When They 


10. Advertise and Display Merchandise in Season. 
11. Tie Up With Advertising and Window Display. 
12. Classify Merchandise For Appeal to Customer. 


14. Remember Merchandise Comes First. 

15. Customers Want Better Displays. 

16. Customers Cease to Buy Because of Poor Store Arrangement. 
17. Many Sales Are Lost Because of Poor Lighting. 

18. Good Lighting Will Reduce Merchandise Returns. 


3. Advertising 
A. Seen 
B. Read 
C. Understood 
D. Believed 
E. Heard 








Return Sales Guaranteed 


Harry Loocey, shoe retailer of Visa- 
lia, California, has made a consider- 
able study to assure a “live” and sell- 
ing mailing list. 

His regular mailing list of 1500 
people living in nearby towns not 
reached by his local papers is circu- 
larized about once a month, or when- 
ever new stocks arrive. Mailing mat- 
ter is secured from the shoe manu- 
facturers whose lines he carries. This 
line is made up by getting the name 
and address of every person coming 
into his store to buy. 

“We can trace direct results to this 
list,” says Mr. Loocey, “because after 
each mailing we experience an in- 
crease in sales to this group.” 

However, the way that the mailing 
list is really kept alive is by the use 
of a “RETURN POSTAGE GUAR. 
ANTEED” printed on the _ envel- 
opes. Dead names are returned and 
dropped from the list. 

No advertising matter from the 
manufacturers is wasted. Usually Mr. 
Loocey is supplied with more than he 
needs for his regular lists, but the 
surplus is sent out to names secured 
from telephone directories of the 
neighboring towns. 

* . * 


Popular Request Sale 


A store in Michigan reports that its 
“popular request” sale used last year 
at this time was one of the most 
profitable it ever conducted. It is de- 
scribed as “the sales which the people 
asked for.” Customers were asked 
what shoe models they would like to 
see on sale at special price reduc- 
tions. To obtain the necessary infor- 
mation, a questionnaire letter was sent 
to everyone on the store’s mailing list. 
A total of 1,865 questionnaires were 
returned. In these questionnaires the 
customers indicated their preferences 
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BEST IDEA OF THE WEEK 
BEAUTIFUL MERMAIDS MAKE EXCELLENT SALESCLERKS 


(Ansonia Shoe Store, 25 West 34th Street, New York City) 


O. P. Ideator—“There are a number of shoe stores 
along this block from 5th Avenue to 6th Avenue, but 
that deep sea mermaid window of yours sure stops al! 
traffic on the street.” See photograph on page 17. 


Display Manager Ben Finkelstein—*“And that’s just 
what we planned. We wanted a window so original 
and so different that nobody would be able to pass it 
by. And, then when they have stopped to gaze and 
admire, to direct their interest to our latest shoes 
and draw them into the store to buy.” 


O. P. Ideator—*“Tell me the theme behind this 


attractive window?” 


Mr. Finkelstein—“Well, in the first place, we felt 
that a sea scene was a ‘natural’ to sell Summer and 
sports shoes. Mermaids in the window will always 
attract attention, and dark blue plyofilm on the back 
wall of the window simulates water at the bottom of 
the sea.” 


O. P. Ideator—“Your use of transparent fish and 
sea weed attached directly to the window glass is a 
new window display idea to me.” 


Mr. Finkelstein—“Yes, that is a new development 
in window display. Together with the hanging -fish 
and the air bubbles, it gives a modern three-dimen- 
sional effect to the scene. For as you know the con- 


ventional window is designed with an attractive dis- 
play in the background to catch the eye and shoes 
in the fore part of the window to make the business. 
We have laid out this window in the belief that the 
display can be coordinated with the shoes themselves.” 


O. P. Ideator—“But don’t you think that with such 
a beautiful display the customer is liable to lose sight 
of the shoes themselves?’ 


Mr. Finkelstein—“Not in this case. For we have not 
lost sight of the fact that we want to attract attention 
to our window, but also sell shoes through our window. 
All these fixtures haven’t been put in the window just 
to attract attention, for if you will look at the win- 
dow again, you will notice that ingenious devices 
have been used to draw the eye from the first glance 
at the ‘window dressing’ to the important shoes to sell. 
Notice the mermaid holding the fishing net filled with 
shoes, the pair of shoes in the treasure chest, the 
shoes inside the sea shells, and, most ingenious of all. 
the shoes on the display stands made from real sea 
fans backed with a stiffening board. You couldn't 
bring the shoes any closer to the display than that.” 


O. P. Ideator—“Not only is your shoe window one 
of the most attractive and effective that I have ever 
seen, but I must admit that you have actually put 
the mermaids to work selling shoes—my congratula- 
tions to you!” 











as to what particular shoes they par- 
ticularly liked in the store’s current 
stock. The sale was planned with 
this list as a guide. The store reports 
that not only was the sale unusually 
successful but that they plan to repeat 
it this July on a larger and longer 
scale. 
* * # 


We All Love a Race 


When it isn’t possible to sell an 
extra pair of shoes with every sale, 
hosiery offers an idea add-on sale, 
according to the woman’s shoe depart- 
ment of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 
department store. Yet, even with large 
displays of hose, reminder cards on 
salesbooks, and plenty of suggestions, 
the average shoe salesman is prone 
to forget to suggest hose to his cus- 
tomers, reports Buyer A. Pauly. 

The solution is to provide some in- 
centive plan which serves to remind 
the salesmen at all times to suggest 
hosiery, and to show it to every cus- 
tomer. This incentive is provided at 
Stix, Baer & Fuller by means of a 
clever sales contest program which 
keeps the sales staff on its toes on the 
subject of hosiery. 

On a rear stockroom wall in the 
women’s shoe department is placed a 


blackboard listing the 14 salesmen 
and the blackboard is divided into 
five vertical columns. The first four 
columns show the salesmen’s total 
hosiery sales for the previous four 
weeks. The last column contains the 
names of the top men of the week, 
listed by places. For example, in 
April, at the end of the first week, 
the top man had sold 68 pairs of 
hose; the second, 46 pairs; and the 
third, 36 pairs. Weekly totals of each 
salesman are listed off in the four 
weekly columns, which in open com- 
petition provides plenty of interest 
and “zip” to the individual salesman 
to do his best to do more. The way 
this contest works, even if one man 
has a preponderant lead in total sales 
for one week, it is easily possible to 
catch him in the following week. For 
this reason, figures are shown daily— 
it increases the competitive urge be- 
tween salesmen. 
* - * 


A Lesson in Magic 


An optical illusion in shoe store de- 
sign can be turned into an optical 
advantage when the interior of the 
store appears twice as large as it ac- 
tually is. ‘ 


The modern Kitty Kelly Shoe Store, 
Market Street, Newark, New Jersey, 
is a good example of that point. The 
entire rear wall of the store is covered 
with plate glass mirrors. Pillars 
along one side of the store are also 
faced with glass mirrors. The side 
walls of the store are painted a warm 
ivory. 

The effect of the whole design as 
you enter the store is to create a feel- 
ing that the store is double its actual 
size. 

* * _ 


Outing Time 


If there’s one thing that really helps 
to make employees loyal to a store 
it’s a good time “on the house.” And 
there’s no better way to have a good 
time this time of the year than to have 
a store outing or picnic. We particu- 
larly like the rule of a prominent 
New York store which requires that 
everyone on the annual outing, from 
president to office boy and vice versa, 
shall call each other by their first 
name. It may sound like letting the 
barriers down too far, but close com- 
panionship and equality on one day 
of the year, helps to make willing 
workers the rest of the year. 














THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


© SF  Kocal, State and Federal Government Expenditures Equal the Totat 
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THE shoe retailer has a direct financial stake in the 
government of the village, town or city where his store 
is located. His profits are affected by the amount of 
his local tax bill and his sales volume expands accord- 
ing to the size and prosperity of the community he 
serves. 

Because he usually occupies a central location on 
the main street of his village or town, he has a relatively 
high assessed valuation. Where local government is 
wastefully inefficient or extravagant he not only feels 
the pinch of steadily rising tax rates, but he is apt to 
find also that his community, instead of expanding, is 
losing both business and retail customers. 

Thriving communities usually have efficient well- 
managed governments. Tax rates are moderate yet 
public services, including roads, schools, police and 
fire departments, are efficient and up-to-date. Popula- 
tion and sales volume today gravitate towards pros- 
perous and well-governed communities. 

The various branches of the shoe industry, including 
the rancher, transportation companies, findings pro- 
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THE 
LENGTHENING 
SHADOW OF 

TAXATION 


Reducing Your Tax Overhead 


Wiru Sharply Increased Federal Expenditures for National 
Defense, Merchants More Than Ever Should Support the Grow- 
ing Efforts of Taxpayer Associations to Lessen the Cost Burden 


of Local Government—W hat Some Taxpayer Groups Have Done. 


ducers, packers, tanners, findings manufacturers and 
shoe manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are all 
heavily burdened with taxation. Over many of these 
taxes the retailer has no control. He can, however, 
through his taxpayer association have very definite con- 
trol over his village, town, county and city expendi- 
tures. The association can often play a vital part in 
the determination of state taxes. 

The need for reduced overhead has led shoe retailers 
and many other kinds of merchants to active partici- 
pation in the rapidly growing taxpayer movement. 
which already embraces more than twenty state-wide 
organizations and more than twelve hundred smaller 
units. Savings effected run into the millions. Here 
are some typical examples: 

The taxpayers of New York State have made an 
effective start for economy. For the second straigh' 
year they have prevailed on the State Legislature to hal 
spending increases. In 1939 they got a $26,500,00( 
reduction in the proposed budget; in 1940 they got : 

[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE | 
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From Errand Boy 
To Foot Specialist 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


Edwards shoes and Kuhnert’s correc- 
tives. And he also deals with the Sable 
surgical and club foot shoe. 

He is a specialist whom doctors ree- 
ommend. His obvious sincerity in wish- 
ing to help people and his refusal to 
make a customer of any one who does 
not need his shoes are two of the qual- 
ities that have given him a reputation 
for complete reliability. His courtesy 
and never-ending patience are mighty 
pleasant attributes. He greets every 
youngster on his record by name. 
“Hello, Gloria.” “How are you, Kirby?” 
And in and out the children troop. You 
should see his store of a Saturday after- 
noon. But this man deserves his fol- 
lowing. I heard another shoe man say 
to a woman in answer to her question 
f very evident distress, what shall I 
wear? “My God, woman, go barefoot; 
you'll soon be in a wheelchair anyway!” 
Since then, however, this woman has 
walked for miles at a time because Har- 
1old Mead, with his corrective shoes, 
has made it possible for her to do so. 
Why shouildn’t he be liked? 

He himself says that he has promot- 
ed his business by obtaining the confi- 
dence of nearly all of the orthopedic 
surgeons, the pediatricians, and the 
general practitioners of Salt Lake City 
and of the territory in and around 
Utah. Without this confidence he is 
sure that the building of his type of 
business would have been a slow proc- 
ess. But as it is, the doctors have done 
most of his advertising. And after all, 
this is the very highest type of public- 
ity that a business such as his could 
receive. 

It was not difficult for him to get this 
cooperation because he follows minutely 
each doctor’s instructions in regard to 
his patient’s feet. Since his work fits 
in with the profession he can do this 
while he is at the same time giving 
the patient the kind of shoe that he 
exactly needs. Thus, the doctors depend 
on his ability to supply the right shoe 
for the right case. And they know that 
he will never fit anybody with a shoe 
that is not required. 

In his three years’ experience in 
working with the medical profession he 
has never offered a commission, nor 
has he been asked for one, He feels 
that Salt Lake City is fortunate in hav - 
ing some of the finest doctors in the 
United States, and that he can place 
his trust in them just as they have 
done in him. 

In addition to his contacts with th 
Medical world he has contracts to fur- 
nish ali of the shoes for the Crippled 
Children’s Service and for other insti- 
tutions of the city which take care of 
Similarly handicapped children. 

He has made it a policy not to over- 
Charge customers needing specials 
Smong his kind of shoes. For example, 
Mismated shoes are furnished at the 


Wedewi Mira- 


Shoes for Dall 
-»- WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


The combination of three definite 
sales building features in Modern 


Miss Shoes 


* New and attractive styling that wins 
immediate consumer appeal . . . 
* Time tested quality that guarantees 
consumer satisfaction .. . 
* Popular price range—$4.00 and $5.00 
retailers (some Welts at $3.00) .. . 
will constantly attract new cus- 
tomers, and build an increasing re- 
peat business for you. 


There is a Modern Miss repre- 
sentative in your district. A letter or 
card will bring him to your store, 


HUTH & JAMES SHOE CO. ~@ 
MILWAUKEE 


Step oul w ifh 


“Mader 


extra factory cost plus the regular 
charge for any pair of shoes. Nor does 
he keep such customers waiting. He 
supplies mismated pairs from his reg- 
ular stock. 

With him, the idea of service comes 
before that of gain. He has learned 
that this ideal brings a fair return in 
personal satisfaction and that it pays 
dividends. 

In the store he has two assistants, 
but neither of them fits any shoes. Each 
customer receives his personal atten- 
tion. He and his assistants do every- 
thing in their power to make the cus- 
tomer feel comfortable. Mr. Mead 
avoids having dissatisfied clients. Ad- 
justments for defects in shoes are made 


Rg oe 


DINNER DATE 
H140-R Black 
Elasticized 
Suede with 
Black Patent 
Leather, $3.00 


SLACK MOC 
17051-R Cor- 
dovan “Sport 
Suede” with 
Cordovan 
Frog......32.60 


without the slightest question. Fair 
prices, fair dealing, and satisfied cus- 
tomers have built his store to its pres- 
ent capacity, and have given it the 
rapid growth which it has known. 


Men’s Shop Opened 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The Shoe Den, 
a retail shop featuring shoes for men 
and boys, has been opened at 165 Union 
Street. Men’s shoes range in price 
from $2.85 to $7.85, while boys’ shoes 
run from $2.00 to $3.50. 

The business is owned by the Gen- 
dron Shoe Store, a retail shop located 
at 1721 Acushnet Avenue. Hecter O. 
Gendron is manager of both stores. 














This gently swaying hammock filled with daisies is I. Miller’s clever way of dis- 
playing Summer footwear at the “World of Fashion” building at the New York 
World’s Fair. Shoes on the models are changed from time to time. 


Fashions at the Fair 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13] 


really gets under way shortly. Novel 
ways of presenting fashions and 1e- 
lated subjects, such as beauty, are be- 
ing planned by Mrs. Jerry Morris, in 
charge of this activity in the “Wor! 
of Fashion” building. “Something 
alive” is the way she describes the kind 
of shows she expects to put on. 

Of special interest to shoe men ere 
the two shoe displays, part of a series 
of shadow boxes, featuring hats, hand- 
bags, gloves, etc. Shoes in these two 
cases are from La Valle and I. Miller 
and will be changed from time to time 
during the Fair. Both displays have 
had much favorable comment, the ele- 
ment of motion—a gently swaying ham- 
mock—in the I. Miller exhibit calling 
for special mention. 

Fashion has been stressed in other 
exhibits at the Fair. Du Pont presents 
“The 1940 Wonder World of Chemis- 
try” in four acts—Research, Labora- 
tory Control, Manufacturing and Test 
Tube Beauty. In Act IV, “Miss Chem- 
istry of 1940,” an attractive model, is 
made to appear from an apparently 
empty test tube of “Lucite” plastic, as 
if she herself, in addition to her cos- 
tume and accessories, had been created 
by chemistry. Her frock is of du Pont 
rayon; her stockings of Nylon; her 
jewelry of “Lucite” plastic; her shoes 
of leather tanned with du Pont tanning 
chemicals and dyed with du Pont dyes. 

An interesting comparison between 
shoes of today and yesterday is pre- 
sented in the B. F. Goodrich building, 
where a small revolving stage shows 
models of ancient shoes beside their 
modern prototypes. For example, a 
man’s medieval hunting boot and the 
modefn version of the same type; an 
ancient Chinese lady’s wedge-heeled 
shoe and.a modern woman’s wedge- 
heeled, rubber-soled Summer play shoe. 
Texas boots—which made front page 





fashion news this Spring—are also 
shown in the Goodrich exhibit. Jimmie 
Tynch’s daredevil girl drivers wear 
them in the Goodrich arena, a testing 
ground for tires. Among other stunts, 
the girls take turns driving the car 
with special controls, while standing on 
their saddles slung across the radiator 
hood. This show goes on six times week 
days; more often over the weekends. 
So go and see it. You will combine 
some real chills and thrills with a 
chance to study Texan boots in action, 
worn by two attractive girls, Betty 
Middleton from Brooklyn and Bye Bye 
Boddie, Texan niece of Texan Jimmie 
Lynch. 

So, here and there, around the Fair, 
as well as at the “World of Fashion” 
building, you will find shoe and fashion 
ideas which will suggest a wealth of 
new promotion ideas for windows, dis- 
plays and ads. And when your own 
feet are tired with miles of walking, all 
you hare to do is to take off your shoes 
and let one of the patented vibratory 
machines, scattered all over’ the 
grounds, soothe and stimulate them 
back to normal. 


Travis Bootery Opened 
In Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Travis Boot- 
ery, 523 East Ohio Street, recently 
opened its doors and gave added at- 
traction to the North Side shopping 
district, here. The new store is designed 
in attractive and beautiful colors. 
Latest style windows give the exterior 
a very modernistic appearance. 

George Pavlik, manager, points‘ out 
that it is the only shoe store on the 
North Side devoted exclusively to la- 
dies’ footwear. The store also handles 
hosiery, handbags, and accessories. 
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Millinery Profitable 
Accessory 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


te put in millinery? Let’s let Mr. Bran- 
nock answer that question. 

“As far back as three years ago,” he 
told me, “we conceived the idea that a 
millinery department would be a rather 
natural addition to our particular lay- 
out, inasmuch as women’s shoes have 
come into the fashion picture so forci- 
bly. In completing the ensemble of 
women’s attire, shoes, handbags and 
hats have a logical tie-up with each 
other. 

“We have handbags to match shoes, 
and this combination with the proper 
hat forms a pleasing ensemble. Hand- 
bags were added to the line three years 
ago. Now millinery meets another re- 
quirement of this store.” 

A striking characteristic of the Park- 
Brannock store is the fact that in each 
department there is suggestive selling 
for the others. You cannot go any- 
where in this store without being made 
enticingly aware of what is for sale in 
it elsewhere. 

To illustrate, millinery has a place 
of honor in the center of one of the at- 
tractive display windows. Shoes con- 
stitute the main displays, but samples 
of handbags and hosiery are there, too. 

Going through the entrance to th: 
main floor, you will find hosiery at the 
right and handbags at the left—with a 
hat or two among them that would 
make any feminine heart flutter. Th« 
budget shop for women’s shoes occupie: 
the rest of the main floor from th« 
elevator to the rear. Shoe prices hers 
range from $4.44 to $5.50. 

But flashes of other interesting thing: 
have been added here, for at intervals 
lighted cubicles containing the latest 
creations in millinery add allure to th 
entire floor. 

The second floor is three times th« 
size of the main floor. As you leave th: 
elevator, shoes of the arch type, around 
$5.50 to $10.75 are at the left; also at 
the left in another section the fashion 
salon, with the price range up to $14.75. 
Then there is one of the largest sport 
shoe departments in the state, for Syra- 
cuse is an important college town, and 
a very complete children’s department. 

But at the right of the elevator in a 
conspicuous location—made more so be- 
eause displays have been elevated— is 
the millinery department, through 
which traffic flows naturally. Mirrors 
turned at various angles invite you to 
look into their depths. Chairs and com- 
fortable divans are about—a “perfect!y 
divine” place for women to try on hats 
Two young women encourage them ‘o 
do so, make sales, and often sugge:t 
footwear that would fit into the en- 
semble. 

Recognition is given to the fact that 
there is an important technique in mcr- 
chandising millinery to guide a cis 
tomer in her selection and make sv re 
[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEAS®] 
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Distinctive Effects in 
Summer Shoe Windows 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


naturally had their attention attracted 
to the great number of seasonable 
styles on display. 

One mermaid is dragging a net in 
which Ansonia’s shoes are placed amid 
a profusion of starfish and shells. An- 
other appears to be looking at a trea- 
sure chest filled with semi-precious 
jewels and Ansonia shoes. The third 
mermaid watches a school of fish, all 
suspended by invisible wires in mid- 
air. The fish are sculptured in full re- 
lief and are constructed in all gold 
seguins and gold lace, painted in trans- 
parent colors. On the windows fluores- 
cent fish of a plastic composition are 
laminated on the glass. 

These four windows, two from New 
York and two from cities of medium 


size in the South and Mid-West, serve. 


as interesting examples of atiractive, 
really artistic merchandise displays, 
typical of those to be seen in innumer- 
able stores the country over. They are 
characteristic of the progress which 
has been and is being made in this all- 
important phase of promotion, namely, 
the visual presentation of the merchan- 
dise itself to prospective customers. 


Temperature Study 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


closely follow nation-wide fashion 
trends, but a great deal more attention 
must be paid to those consumers who 
consider their own foot comfoit of 
prime importance and regard high 
fashion of secondary consideration. 
These women want, and are entitled to, 
new smart shoes, so it does seem that 
the recently introduced play shoes for 
street wear will be most acceptable. 

Nearly all communities ha\e season- 
able shoe merchandising problems pe- 
culiar to their own section and to their 
own trade. Those of us who endeavor 
to give an honest shoe fashion service 
to our townspeople are faced with in- 
dividual angles; the foregoing is how 
one merchant views his buying problem. 

One thing we are highly resolved to 
do—develop our business right in our 
own store. This keynote of our mer- 
chandising program came from the in- 
Spirational talk by Lee Langston, of 
the N.S.R.A., which he delivered at the 
recent San Francisco shoe convention. 
We realize that only a certain percent- 
age of people will trade with us any- 
way, therefore, our job is to anticipate 
the wants of our trade more accurately 
than ever before, and to give our cus- 
tomers such an inner-store service that 
their wants will be fully and satisfac- 
torily supplied. 

This policy will enable the house to 
Make a reasonable profit on our mer- 
thandise at a minimum overhead. 
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Masculine Informality 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


the atmosphere of informality and hos- 
pitality all customers are given their 
choice of a smoke of five cigarette 
brands or their favorite pipe tobacco. 

The remodeling program also in- 
cluded the shop’s own repair and shine 
department, with a well-equipped wait- 
ing room. The repair department now 
includes so much extensive machinery 
and equipment that it is a miniature 
factory within itself. 

This Stetson Shop also maintains a 
modern women’s shoe department on 
the main floor. 


a 


©-SO-EZ-E 
STYLE 3015 


Shoe Store in Larger Quarters 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Dunbar’s Shoe 
Store has moved from 1 Broad St. to 
269 Main St., a more central location 
with twice as much floor space as in 
the previous quarters. The present loca- 
tion is the one previously occupied by 
Norwood Shoes which is discontinued. 

Dunbar’s is owned by Philip Dubin 
and Benjamin Yaffe. For an opening 
event special the store offered free 
handbags with the purchase of women’s 
shoes, free jacknives with the purchase 
of boys’ shoes, and girls’ handbags with 
the purchase of girls’ shoes. Opening 
days were gratifying, according to the 
owners. 
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R&L 
Custom 


UNISHANE 
Steels 


Parallel Sides 
P. G. 


COMBINATION 
Welt 
McKay 
Turn 


Single Sole 
Stitchdown 


Custom 


U/C 


HE shank too is a bridge — between the heel and the ball — 
T and it too is weight bearing to a degree that can only be de- 
termined by engineering skill. That is part of the service you 
get in buying shanks from the United ... whose experts help 
you determine the correct shank for the style and purpose. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIS WEEK IN THE 


SHOE TRADE 


HU E: A EV 


Saturday, July 13, 1940 


National News 





Raw Hides Advance on Defense Orders 





With Armament Program Scarcely Under Way, Demand for 
Shoes and Leather Equipment Reverses Previous 
Downward Trend of Markets 


By SHELDON CLARK 


New York—Smaller inventories of 
shoes, mounting government orders for 
military shoes and leather equipment, 
and the seasonal pickup in shoe pro- 
duction pointed to firm leather and 
shoe prices and resulted in raw mate- 
rial price advances during the last 30 
days. Leather prices remained \irtu- 
ally stationary, however, and shoe 
buyers in general saw no need to re- 
vise at present their ideas on price. 

Trade news affecting the hide, 
leather and shoe markets this month 
was as follows: 

1. Retail Sales. Shoe production has 
not kept pace with retail sales. Retail 
Sales of shoes were hindered by 
weather, with total sales for the first 
five months estimated in trade circles 
at approximately three per cent under 
last year. Shoe production dropped 
eight per cent. The difference between 
three and eight gave rise to the belief 
that retailers’ and manufacturers’ 
stocks of shoes have decreased. In sub- 
stantiation, tanners report favorably 
om business with shoe manufacturers 
during the last three weeks. 

2. Shoe Production. The stimulation, 
at least for the time being, to consumer 
purchasing power of the national de- 

program, was expected to lift 
retail sales above the 1939 level. Based 
om the retail sales trend, output of 
shoes for 1940 was computed conserva- 
tively at 400 million pairs. This would 
mean production of 207 million in the 
final half of this year, compared with 
204 million in the second half of 1939. 
Reports from tanners were that 





Dates to Remember 


Charlotte Shoe Show, Sponsored by 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
and Southern Shoe Travelers, Ho- 
tels Charlotte and Selwyn, Char- 
lotte, N. C July 14, 15, 16, 1940 


Annual Outing Boot and Shoe Trav- 
elers Association of New York, 
Karatsony’s, Glenwood Landing, 

RE RE” oP July 18, 1940 


Buffalo Shoe Style Show, Hotel La- 
fayette, Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 21, 22, 1940 


Annual Outing Greater Buffalo Shoe 
Retailers Association and Affiliated 
Shoe Trades, Walker’s Grove, Wil-_ . 
liamsville, N. August 14, 1940 


Official Opening of American Leathers 
and Style Conference for Spring, 
1941, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
We save beeseis September 16, 17, 1940 





stitchdown manufacturers had already 
purchased their fall leather require- 
ments. Manufacturers’ orders for col- 
ored leathers for women’s shoes, as 
usual, were being held as late as pos- 
sible, but none the less demand was 
good, particularly for black suede. 

8. National Defense. In addition to 
the usual seasonal pickup in July, a 
stepping-up of government orders for 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 


H. C. Moore With Brown Store 


Planning Department 


St. Louis, Mo.—Harold C. Moore has 
become associated with the Brown 
Shoe Company, Store Plan Department, 
which is under the general direction 
of Edward Pankau. Mr. Moore will 
direct his energies to the promotional 
activities of the Brown Plan dealers. 
He comes to Brown Shoe Company 
with a rich background of experience 
in the fields of advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and retail store architecture. 

Sixteen years ago, Mr. Moore started 
his business career with Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis, as Assistant 
Advertising Manager. He later became 
manager of the Merchants Service De- 
partment of the same company. From 
Rice-Stix he went to William H. Bloch 
Department Store, Indianapolis, as ad- 
vertising manager; from there to John 
R. Koppin Company, Covington, Ky., in 
the same capacity. 

But store architecture had a particu- 
lar fascination for Mr. Moore, so he 
came back to St. Louis and for the past 
ten years has pursued that line of en- 
deavor. In this work he has served 
such concerns as the Curlee Clothing 
Company, Brown Shoe Company, nu- 
merous department stores, and many 
chains. He has made a special study 
of location, form, color, lighting, and 
material in relation to merchandising 
needs. 


Store Celebrates 
75th Anniversary 


NEw ULM, MINN.—Established in 
1865, the Wicherski Shoe Store here is 
perhaps the oldest footwear retail firm 
in the state. Wallace Wicherski, grand- 
son of Ernst Wicherski, founder of 
the firm, is manager of the business. 
The 75th anniversary of the firm was 
recently celebrated. 
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Stendal Opens New Sorority Balcony 


Colorfully and attractively finished, the new balcony shop of Stendal’s is designed 
to appeal to young girls of college age. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The opening 
of a new shop, featuring high styles 
for the campus trade at popular prices, 
was recently completed by C. M. Stendal. 

Named the “Sorority Balcony,” the 
shop is located above the regular store 
on what was formerly a rest balcony. 
In arranging the new shop, sombre 
walnut fixtures were removed and the 
balcony colorfully decorated with a tea 
rose ceiling and a powder blue rug. The 


ceiling color was carried down the rear 
wall to create the illusion of depth to 
the balcony. The sidewalls were trim- 
med in a light gray lavender. Ninety- 
six feet of fluorescent tubing provides 
light in all parts of the shop. 

Thirty Swedish modern chairs of 
bleached mahogany, with cane backs 
and upholstered seats, variously covered 
in blending pastels, are served from 
hassocks instead of footstools. 





Raw Hides Advance On 
Defense Orders 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


shoe and leather products affected the 
market. Total government orders, ac- 
cording to trade compilations, were 
930,000 pairs (including shoes for the 
CCC and shoes made in Leavenworth) 
for the first six months of this year. 
This 930,000 pairs compares with gov- 
ernment orders for the full year of 
1939 of 1,254,000 pairs and 1,593,000 
pairs in 1938. Yet the national defense 
program is hardly under way. 

A pickup in leather production to 
meet these demands was shown by tan- 
ners’ in-process stocks on June 1. The 
number of hides in the process of tan- 
ning was greater than that of any 
month since September 1, 1939 (except 
a slight increase during the last of 
December). In-process stocks June 1 
were 4,713,000 hides, compared with 
4,000,000 hides May 1 and 4,319,000 
hides June 1, 1939. 

4. Export Ban. Interest was aroused 
among hide and leather traders last 
week by the Presidential proclamation 
placing hides on the list of key mate- 
rials than cannot be exported except 
by a special license. This subjects hide 


exports to military control, but not 
much effect was predicted marketwise. 
This was because the United States 
uses more hides than it produces and 
any cut in exports can be corrected by 
a cut in imports. We export about 1,- 
000,000 hides annually, almost all to 
Japan and Canada. Approximately 
22,000,000 hides are used in a year do- 
mestically. 

Completely fabricated materials un- 
less specifically mentioned, or articles 
ready for ultimate consumption were 
not included. Thus leather or leather 
products have not been included in the 
export licensing. plan. 

5. Cartel. Likewise of interest was 
the proposal from Washington for a 
Western Hemisphere cartel to manage 
the export trade of North and South 
American countries. Since the United 
States obtains a sizeable share of its 
hides from Argentina, this proposal, if 
effected, would affect our domestic hide 
and leather markets. At present, how- 
ever, the plan is too remote for prac- 
tical significance. 

6. Inventory. Aside from the decline 
in shoe inventories mentioned above, 
large amounts of raw material—hides 
—were taken off the market and placed 
in consumers’ hands during the last 
month. Hide dealers who had bought 


hides from packers and hedged them 
on the New York Commodity Exchange 
sold freely to tanners during the mar- 
ket break of late May. The drop in 
prices, plus the seasonal need for 
leather, resulted in heavy buying by 
tanners. Certificated stocks of hides 
in warehouses licensed by the Commod- 
ity Exchange, a barometer of resale 
stocks, on May 31 were 945,000 hides. 
They dropped to 790,000 hides during 
June, the lowest level since May, 1938. 

7. Futures Trading. Speculativ: 
liquidation of hide futures on the New 
York Commodity Exchange in May rai 
its course, and brokers said the marke 
was now correcting itself from an ove: 
sold position. Prices rose on the fu 
tures exchange while the number o 
commitments declined, revealing cove) 
ing by traders who had had a sho. 
position in the market. Current 
trading has been light, with speculato: 
largely on. the sidelines and future 
prices reported below parity with Ch 
cago prices for spot hides. 


Price Summary 


Prices early this month for light nz- 
tive cowhides were 12 cents per lb. at 
Chicago packers’ plants, up one and 
one-half cents from June 1 prices. In- 
cidentally, 12 cents is almost exactly 
the price prevailing in July for the 
average of the years 1933-39 inclusive. 
So raw material prices are “norma!.” 
The heavier hides, however, are some- 
what weaker in price. 

Buenos Aires prices for frigorifico 
standard steer hides last traded at 
equivalent of 9% cents per Ib., off one 
and one-quarter cents, largely repre- 
senting a seasonal drop in quality. 

In leather, light cow crops for soles 
were quoted at 33 cents per Ib. at 
Boston tanneries. In upper leather, 
men’s weight of black calfskin, average 
of B and C grades, was quoted by 
large tanners at 42 cents per square 
foot at Boston. L weight of women’s 
colored calfskin average of B and C 
grades was 36% cents, off one cent. 
M weight of side leather average of 
2d and 3d grades was 19% cents per 
square foot at Boston. 


Inventory Summary 


Inventories of hides and leather in 
terms of month’s supply as given 
the Commodity Exchange were: 


Junel Mayi1 Ju 
1940 1940 1936 


Raw Hides (in 
terms of Wet- 
tings) 

In Process Hides 
(in terms of 
leather pro- 
duction) 

Finished Leather 
(in terms of 
leather con- 
sumption) 
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To Collect Shoes for 
European War Refugees 


New YorK—Initial steps have been 
taken here toward the formation of a 
committee to supervise the work of ob- 
taining shoes for war refugees in 
Europe. The plan was originally pro- 
posed about a month ago and consider- 
able preliminary work has been done 
by a working organization that in- 
cludes Miss Ruth H. Kerr, of the Calf 
Tanners’ Association; Merrill A. Wat- 
son, vice-president of the Tanners’ 
Council of America; Everit B. Ter- 
hune, president of Boot AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, and Arthur D. Anderson, edi- 
tor of this publication. Important 
members of the trade have signified 
their willingness to act on the commit- 
tee, which will have representatives in 
ach state as well as in the leading 
manufacturing centers. 

In brief, the plan proposed is similar 
o the “Shoe Barrel” idea used so suc- 
cessfully to collect shoes for European 
war sufferers during and immediately 
after the World War. Retailers will 
be asked to provide shoe barrels where 
their customers may deposit worn but 
usable shoes, for subsequent shipment 
to an Eastern port. The committee has 
applied for a license to be designated 
as a legally authorized collector of ma- 
terials and funds for European relief. 

All of the national relief organiza- 
tions engaged in work for European 
refugees have expressed great interest 
in the plan and these organizations 
lay emphasis on the dire need of shoes 
for hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
Owing to the swiftly changing picture 
in Europe, however, the distribution of 
supplies and materials such as shoes 
has been interrupted, chiefly due to 
the limitations on shipping facilities. 
It is hoped that this situation will be 
adjusted in the near future, when fur- 
ther announcement will be made by the 
committee as to details of the coopera- 
tion that is desired from retailers and 
other branches of the trade. 

Anyone who wishes to make any in- 
quiries or offer his services or assistance 
to the committee is asked to communi- 
cate with Everit B. Terhune, chairman, 
care of Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Northwestern Retailers Plan 
Style Revue at Annual Show 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Consideration 
is being given by the Northwestern 
Shoe Retailers’ Association to hold a 
footwear style revue in connection with 
its 1941 convention, which has been 
scheduled’ for January 26-27-28, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 


_ here through Howard E. Sandum, 


Devils Lake, N. D., association presi- 
dent. , 


New free book tells how 
PRE-FLEX Shoes 


give you 
sales-producing 
“magic”, with 


® Stitching around the heel 
seat, one of the plus values of 
PRE-FLEX S Construction. 





Plus-value Shoemaking 


[One of their many selling features] 


The “extras” in construction are 
an important part of the selling 
“magic” of these famous feature 
shoes, retailing at $6.85 to $7.50. 


This little book, ‘‘The Amazing 
Story,”” shows you how these 
shoes of full-welted construction, 
stitched around the heel seat and 
fashioned with real skill by fine 
craftsmen, give you the edge on 
competition now enjoyed by many 
successful PRE-FLEX retailers, 


pr a LEX 


- 


/ Crosby Square 


Remember that construction is only 
one of the potent talking points. There 
are also: handsome “expensive” 
appearance . . . healthful first-step 
comfort of built-in flexibility . . 

ankle-hugging fit . . . heels fastened 
with fibre pegs. They all back up 
our challenge to you: PRE-FLEX 
Shoes are the greatest shoe value— 
dollar for dollar—in America today! 


See how you can put that sales- 
producing “magic” to work for you. 
Write today for your free copy of 
; this interesting booklet, 
“The Amazing Story of 
PRE-FLEX Shoes.” 
The House of Crosby 
Square, 2460 North 
Sixth St., Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 





The convention will be held at the 
Radisson Hotel. The entire hotel from 
the fourth floor to the roof has been 
reserved. Advance plans are for a 
greater emphasis on educational sub- 
jects than was placed in recent annual 
conventions. 


New Plastic Shoe Form 


New York—Jan Norriss, well known 
for her art in creating mannequins 
for such well known firms as Talon 
Fasteners, Nylon Hosiery and Eliza- 
beth Arden, has recently developed a 
new secret and patented Latex process 


which practically resembles life-like 
skin, both to sight and touch. 

The new substance, which she calls 
“Life-Ply,” is poured on a mold in its 
liquid state. When the form is dry it 
is filled with a special substance. Com- 
pleted, the form, whether it be manne- 
guin, hand form or foot form, can be 
bent or twisted into any position its 
human counterpart could be placed and 
then returned to its original position 
without losing its shape. 

As applied to shoes, the form meets 
the shoe half way in that it fits the 
shoe just as the real foot would do, pro- 
viding a yielding surface so that the 
whole shoe is snugly formed. 
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Women's Shoes 
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HAND TURNED COMFORTS 
14 numbers IN STOCK 











New England Shoe Production 
Off 12 Per Cent 


Boston, MAss.—The New England 
shoe states—Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire—had a _ production 
total during May of 10,428,203 pairs, 
a loss of 12 per cent from May, 1939, 
according to figures compiled by the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation. All states but Pennsylvania 
registered losses in this month. Massa- 
chusetts showed a decrease of 13 per 
cent; New Hampshire, 11 per cent, and 
Maine, 10 per cent. 

Massachusetts led all shoe states in 
production for this month, with a total 
of 5,589,298 pairs, followed by New 
York, with an output of 5,448,317 pairs. 

For the five months period, January- 
May, the New England shoe states 
produced 65,614,426 pairs, a decrease 
of 9 per cent from the same period a 
year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe output 
was 11 per cent lower during this pe- 
riod, that for New Hampshire was 9 
per cent, while Maine’s output was only 
2 per cent under last year’s level.. No 
shoe’ state registered a gain in output 
during this period over a year ago. 
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C. B. Slater Co. Now Making 


Air-O-Pedic Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—The C. B. Slater Co., 
of South Braintree, Mass., manufac- 
turers of high grade shoes for men and 
women, announces that it has added to 
its line the well-known Air-O-Pedic 
shoes for women. “These well-known 


PAUL C. WOLFER 


shoes with their unique and universally 
approved patented features will be con- 
structed in the fine high-grade Slater 
quality,” says a statement issued by 
the company, “and we are sure this ad- 
ditional improvement in these shoes 
will be very acceptable to the trade.” 

Air-O-Pedic shoes formerly were 
made by the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
of Brockton, which has discontinued the 
manufacture of women’s footwear. 

In full charge of manufacturing and 
distribution of this new Slater line will 
be Paul C. Wolfer, one ef the best 
known shoe executives in the East. It 
was Mr. Wolfer who introduced the 
Air-O-Pedic line several years ago and 
who has been closely and actively asso- 
ciated with its development since then. 
Included in his plans is an adequate 
in-stock service from the C. B. Slater 
factory, several styles already having 
been chosen to be ready for in-stock 
shipment by Aug. 10. 


New Men Added to 
D. Myers Sales Staff 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—D. Myers & Sons, 
Inc., of Baltimore, have announced the 
appointment of two new representa- 
tives to their sales staff. 

A. A. Alderman, of New Haven, 
Conn., will represent Myers in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, and F. E. Bramhall, of Bel- 
fast, Me., has been assigned the terri- 
tory of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. 

Both Mr. Alderman and Mr. Bram- 
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NEW CUSTOMERS 
EVERY WEEK 


| 
| Graduates from Ideal Baby 
| 


shoe sizes are ready for your 
juvenile department almost 
every day in the week. They 
replace the juvenile custom- 
ers who grow into adult sizes. 
To make sure of getting your 
share of the replacement 
customers to keep up your 
juvenile shoe sales ... 
wy Mrs. Day’s Flexible 
Walking Shoes. 


MRS. DAY'S 
IDEAL BABY SHOE CO.., 
DANVERS, MASS. 














WRITE FOR catatos }) 








hall have been associated with th« 
shoe business for many years, and ar: 
well known to the trade in their terri 
tory. 

Edward E. Williams is now repre 
senting D. Myers & Sons, Inc., of Balti 
more, in Philadelphia and vicinity, as 
well as in northern and southern New 
Jersey. He has been serving in this 
capacity since the first of the yeur. 

Mr. Williams, who makes his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, is a familia: 
figure to his trade, having traveled 
this territory for over ten years. 

Completely recovered from his recen 
illness, Sol Sacks will introduce the new 
Fall line of D. Myers & Sons, Inc., at 
the Birmingham Shoe Show, July 14 
and 15. 

For many years Mr.. Sacks has been 
Myers’ representative in Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi. His headquat 
ters for the Birmingham Show will b: 
Room 817, Tutwiler Hotel. 


Large Turnout for 
Golf Tournament 


LANCASTER, Pa. — Ideal weathe: 
brought out a total of 230 shoe me! 
at the annual golf tournament of the 
Central Pennsylvania Shoe and Leath:: 
Association, held at the Lancaste: 
Country Club, here, recently. 

One hundred and twenty-seven played 
golf while the rest banded together for 
tennis and horseshoe pitching. 

Harry Snayberger, president of the 
association, congratulated Galen 5. 
Horner, chairman of the arrangements 
committee, for the splendid job the 
committee did in arranging the plc:- 
surable program enjoyed by all wio 
attended the outing. 
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“CAN INNERSOLES 
MAKE THAT MUCH 
DIFFERENCE?” 


They increase shoe valves be- 
cause they help the shoe hold 
its shape. Their comfort helps 
the store hold its customers. 


Ask your monvfacturer. Q 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 
EDGAR S. KIEFER TANNING CO. 


Sales: Chicago, 223 W. Lake St. Boston, 42 Lincoln St. 
TANNERIES AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


J. Franklin Fox 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—J. Franklin 
Fox, well known in shoe manufacturing 
circles in the East up to the time of 
his retirement 11 years ago, died re- 
cently at his home at Encino, Calif. 

Mr. Fox was a native of Hemlock Lake, 
N. Y., attending school in Livonia, 
N. Y., and later at Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y. Entering the 
shoe business, he was associated with 
the Thomas G. Plant Corp., in Boston, 
for many years. 

He resided for some time at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Evanston, IIl., moving 
to Los Angeles on his retirement. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ludlow Shonnard, Jr., 
of Beverly Hills. 


Hoffman’s to Add New 
Boys’ Department 

EVANSVILLE, IND.— Expansion and 
remodeling of Hoffman’s men and boys’ 
clothing store at 317-319 Main Street, 
has started and it is expected the work 
will be completed by the first of August, 
according to J. J. Hoffman, president. 

A boys’ shoe department will be one 
of the new features on the second floor 
of the remodeled store, and it is an- 
nounced a large and well assorted stock 
will be carried. 


Lester Pincus Celebrates 
Sth Anniversary 


New York—Lester Pincus celebrates 
the fifth anniversary of his business 
on July 17. When he organized the 
concern of Lester Pincus Shoe Cor- 
poration, in the midst of the depression 
year, he displayed the courage of his 
convictions, but as he modestly puts it: 
“Well, I had nothing to lose and all to 
gain by going into business for my- 
self.” 


LESTER PINCUS 


The first location at 147 Duane Street 
was more than just a novelty jobbing 
house of novelty shoes, for Mr. Pincus 
reasoned “a good name on a shoe de- 
velops reputation and is a pledge to 
the merchant that I must keep the 
quality up and the style smart, or else.” 

His first named shoe line, “Shoes of 
Personalitee,” was followed by a styled- 
corrective line, “Charing Cross Shoes,” 
and now in honor of the fifth anni- 
versary he launches a faster line of 
novelty shoes with superior workman- 
ship, “Personalitee Debs.” 

The business grew, for even though 
the head of the business was barely 
31 years old when he started it, he had 
had long experience “on the street.” 
Duane Street was about as perilous a 
place to do business as the Stock Ex- 
change—for a style must be right to 
sell and a few bad selections would 
have put him out of business. Limited 
capital is no handicap to the man who 
will mix ambition with tremendous ca- 
pacity for work, so the business grew 
and grew, each year stepping up, until 
in 1938 Lester Pincus moved to 131 
Duane Street and proceeded to make 
the firm’s headquarters a showplace 
in color and light, and there he cele- 
brates with his ten salesmen and his 
house staff of men and women his fifth 
business anniversary at the age of 36. 











From Bass comes another boom 
for winter sales. The Tempo 
Boot is back ogain with changes 
that'll cause a parade of skiers 
to your door. 


The upper leather is now a sturdy imported 
stock . . . a high hitch counter has been added 
to the heel, giving the wearer a choice of the 
regular or a higher hitch... and the wind- 
around strap is wide and strong. Added to the 
regular Tempo features, these changes make the 
Tempo sure-fire for sales. Stock Bass Ski Boots for 
men and women today. Write for FREE catalog 
to G. H. Bass & Co., Dept. BS-47, Wilton, Maine. 


SKI 
BOOTS 


Plans Complete for 
Buffalo Shoe Show 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—‘“‘Everything is in 
readiness for.our style show, July 21 
and 22, and prospects for a large at- 
tendance as well as generous buying 
were never better,” Louis Rubin, chair- 
man of the Buffalo Shoe Style Show 
committee, recently announced. The 
show will be held this year at the Hotel 
Lafayette for the first time. 

“There seems to be a well-settled be- 
lief among shoe users as well as retail- 
ers that the vast rearmament program 
of the Federal Government will stimu- 
late business, possibly lead to higher 
shoe prices as well as higher prices 
of other commodities through increased 
demand brought about by increased 
employment. As a result, consumers 
are buying two pairs of shoes in many 
instances, where formerly they bought 
only one and this has helped reduce 
retailers’ inventories and increased re- 
tailers’ demands upon manufacturers. 
I think the shoe style show on the buy- 
ing side will reflect this trend very 
strongly,” Mr. Rubin declared. 


Establish New Shoe Plant 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Frank Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., makers of Frank- 
Bilt and Frank-Maid shoes, will estab- 
lish a shoe plant in Kiel, Wis., in quar- 
ters being remodeled by the city. 
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Shoe Imports-Exports Lower 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Imports and 
exports of leather footwear were re- 
ported by the Commerce Department’s 
Leather and Rubber Division to be 
lower in May, 1940, than in May of 
last year. Imports decreased from 368,- 
222 pairs, valued at $141,970, in May, 
1939, to 345,160 pairs, valued at $126,- 
062, in May this year; while exports 
in the same months decreased from 
233,127 pairs, valued at $408,868, to 
190,657 pairs, valued at $284,007. 

Imports for the first five months of 
this year decreased sharply while in 
the export trade there was an increase 
in quantity and a slight d Se in 
value. Total imports of leather foot- 
wear in the first five months of the 
present year amounted to 1,273,274 
pairs, valued at $623,492, a decrease 
of 1,452,341 pairs and $1,128,740 com- 
pared with the same period of 1939. 
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Exports in the similar months amount- 
ed to 1,201,321 pairs, valued at $2,186,- 
858, an increase in volume of 26,406 
pairs and a decrease in value of $21,- 
249, the Department said. 

Average price of the total shoe im- 
ports in May of the present year was 
only 36.5c. a pair compared with 38.5c. 
a pair in May, 1939. The low average 
price was due to importations of 254,- 
070 pairs of shoes with fabric uppers 
at an average cost of less than 10c. a 
pair. 

Also reported was a decrease in the 
average price of the footwear exports 
from more than $1.75 a pair in May, 
1939, to less than $1.49 a pair in the 
same months of the present year. The 
principal cause for this decrease was 
the lower average price of women’s 
shoe exports, $2.04 a pair in May, 1939, 
compared with only $1.73 a pair in 
the same month of the present year. 
The Department called it “of interest” 
to note that the only type of footwear 
exported in larger quantities in May, 





Saddles on the Platform 


Summer informality was the keynote of 
Rhode Island Governor William K. Van- 
derbilt’s attire at the recent Republican 
National Convention in Philadelphia. 
Conventions being tough on the feet, 
he came prepared with comfortable 
rubber-soled saddle oxfords. 


1940, than in May, 1939, was the 
leather-soled with uppers of other ma- 
terials. 


Pre-Holiday Spurt Stimulates 


Summer Sales 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The pre-holiday busi- 
ness spurt prior to the long July 4 
week-end helped to stimulate Summer 
shoe sales considerably, despite contin- 
ued cool weather, here. Whites con- 
tinued to dominate the sale, with 
wedges still in demand. White combina- 
tions also picked up somewhat in vol- 
ume, with many spectators sold. Nearly 
all retailers reported a better June 
than a year ago, with the largest vol- 
ume of their sales made during the 
first week of the month. Play shoes 
also continued to sell well, particularly 
in the lower price brackets. Men's 
leisure and sport type shoes are selling 
well ahead of last year, with consider- 
able interest in the wedge types. In 
the general selling men’s whites have 
given way somewhat to the ventilated 
types in combinations of two tones of 
tan and tan and white. The prevalence 
of the fad for wearing light trousers 
and dark coats, which calls for more 
contrast at the feet, is held largely re- 
sponsible for this trend. 

Black suedes for women are increas- 
ing in sales, indicating an earlier dark 
season than usual. The new opened 
up wedges and shankless shoes are 
among the leading styles. 


Summertime Santas 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—Carl Sickler, widely 
known Main Street shoe retailer, and 
Charles Reis, popular traveler for the 
Beacon Rubber Co., were hosts recently 
to about 500 crippled children. These 
two shoe men arranged a party for 
the unfortunate kiddies at Crystal 
Beach, Canada, and enlisted ‘the aid 
of the Policemen’s and Firemen’s Bands 
and of the Elks, and took the children 
to the beach, where everything they 
wanted was given them free of charge. 
The generous act of Mr. Sickler and 
Mr. Reis won wide acclaim from the 
citizens of the city. 








WHEN the man at the Fitting Stool de- 


scribes the materials and parts of a shoe 


to his customer, he is, in all probability, using 
informative data secured from his favorite 


trade magazine, Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
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IN STOLK PRE WELTS 


T4 Patent Leather 


742 White Elk Sizes 2/9 


Immediate in-stock service on the 
styles you can sell profitably and 
satisfactorily, makes ELAM’s your 
best source for PRE-WELTS. We 


have the styles and sizes you need. 
Write for catalog. 


F.S. ELAM SHOE CO. 





Protest Change in Welfare 
Shoe Setup 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Greater Buffalo 
Shoe Retailers and Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation, through its attorney, Carl Hoff- 
man, has sent a petition to the Social 
Welfare Board of Erie county, voicing 
opposition to the proposed change in 
the county relief system whereby the 
needy will receive cash instead of or- 
ders for their shoe requirements. The 
petition of the local shoe men is of in- 
terest to many other localities where 
the question of cash or shoe orders 
forms a high point in the welfare 
problem. 

The petition states that the present 
shoe distribution set-up has been in op- 
eration for eight years and has worked 
quite successfully and has cost the 
minimum to the county. 

The petition says in part: 

“At the present time the county 
purchases shoes on a bulk contract price 
for the welfare clients. These shoes 
are purchased at a price lower than 
the average wholesaler can sell the 
same shoes to the ordinary retail 
dealer. These shoes are then distributed 
by the county to ten shoe stores situ- 
ated in strategic locations throughout 
the City of Buffalo for the convenience 
of the relief clients, thus curtailing 

necessity for transportation ex- 
pemses. These shoe stores fill the relief 


shoe orders or vouchers on an operat- 
ing charge of ten per cent, which is far 
below the ordinary shoe mark-up. In 
addition, out of this ten per cent, the 
shoe store must pay for a financial 
responsibility bond to indemnify the 
county and the salary of a clerical 
stenographer in the welfare office who 
takes care of the warehouse invoices, 
the shoe store invoicing, and the sort- 
ing of order cards. So, in reality, the 
shoe stores operate for even less than 
ten per cent for expert fitting of shoes 
to relief clients, and cost of the red 
tape is taken care of by these retail 
shoe stores. 

“Incidentally, it should be noted that 
the shoes purchased by the county 
must measure up to high material and 
fitting qualities, according to specifi- 
cations set down by the county pur- 
chasing agency. 

“To summarize, we have good qual- 
ity shoes purchased at low cost to the 
county, distributed’ at convenient cen- 
tral locations, at minimum distributing 
cost with expert fitting by financially 
responsible stores who pay their own 
clerical stenographer.” 


New General Shoe 
Subsidiary Completed 


TULLAHOMA, TENN.—The new sub- 
sidiary building constructed by the city 
of Tullahoma for the General Shoe 
Corporation, of Nashville, has been 
completed. 

Machinery is being installed in a 
portion of the building to be used as 
an auxiliary to the local plant. The 
building is 200 by 250 feet, one story, 
constructed of concrete, brick and steel. 
It will be used by the company as a 
distribution center to supply various 
branch factories in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia with materials used 
in the manufacture of shoes. The build- 
ing was erected with the proceeds of 
bond issue voted in February. 


Millinery Profitable 
Accessory 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


that she selects the proper style of hat 
to suit her particular type of person- 
ality. 

Women on their way to other depart- 
ments usually go through the millinery 
department, where they are likely to 
become so interested that they will buy. 
The aid which is given them in finding 
the type of hat adapted to their person- 
alities helps sales. 

But one of the merchandising meth- 
ods of this store is to make a little eas- 
ier and appealing the way from one 
department to another through sugges- 
tive selling. There is fine cooperation 
between all of them. 

Customers of the Park-Brannock 
Company store received with enthusi- 
asm the announcement that it was go- 
ing to add millinery and sales have fully 
met expectations. People who had long 
bought shoes at this store were confi- 





WEDGEES 


1168—Allover White Linen Wedge Heel 
Sandal 

1170—Canary and Lime Green Linen 
Wedge Heel Sandal 

1171—Beige and Fuschia Linen Wedge 
Heel Sandal 

1180—All over White Kid Backless Wedge 
Heel Sandal 

3555—White Kid and Black Patent Trim 
Backless Wedge Heel Sandal 


M—IN STOCK 


| ~~ 


Assorted Samples—1939-38 Suedes- 
Patent-Kid, etc. 
75¢ per pair 
Buy now while they last. 
Samples Submitted on Request 


ROGERS BROS. SHOES, INC. 


216 LINCOLN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











dent that its hats would be of the best 
style and quality. And so they started 
buying without much urging. But the 
prestige of the store was a large factor 
in that process. Each department must 
“stand on its own,” and the millinery 
department is making money. 

Could other shoe stores add millinery 
pi ofitably? , 

Mr. Brannock would not attempt to 
answer for all of them. In the first 
place, considerable space is required to 
make the addition. But if a shoe store 
has a flexible organization and space 
for another line, and if it is already 
doing well with shoes, the addition of 
millinery may come as a natuial sup- 
plement to the goods and services which 
its customers need. In that case it 
should bring more profit to the store. 

The men’s department of the Park- 
Brannock Company, which is below the 
level of the main floor, resembles the 
cabin of a luxurious ship, has the at- 
mosphere of a first class men’s club, 
and it is here that quality shoes for 
men are sold. 

Throughout the three floors of this 
modern store there is an appealing at- 
tractiveness to which members of this 
organization, friendly and competent 
in their duties, make the greatest con- 
tribution. Here all of the elements of 
a progressive, growing store may be 
found. 

Into it the millinery department fits 
as a logical development. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 








We have a vacancy in a desir- 
able established southern terri- 
tory for an aggressive, hard 
worker with a following. A man 
with both retail and road experi- 
ence, preferred. 


State completely your age, ex- 
perience, qualifications, annual 
volume, territories covered, and 
present connection in your let- 
ter of application. 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 








We want a representative in each State, 
to sell the newest and most practical 
metatarsal support, made of acetate plas- 
tic. Fast seller. Liberal commission. 

Write at Once for Full Particulars. 


Address No. 818, care BOOT & SHOE . \* 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N 











-ALESMEN WANTED for in-stock line of 

Women’s Novelty and arch support shoes 
for the following territories, Illinois and Texas. 
Address $808, care of Boot & S Recorder, 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





ALESMAN Wanted. Detroit and surround- 

ing territory. Strong line, women’s novelty 
shoes. In stock proposition. $2.00° and $3.00 
retailers. Strictly commission is. No draw- 
ing account. When replying, state age and ref 
erences, also last line carri All “pause 
dence will be held in strict confidence. Krischer, 
a> & Fischer, 20 North 4th St., Phinda 

ja, Pa. 





ALESMEN Wanted with Department Store 
following, to introduce a new highly styled 
Ladies’ Slipper to retail at $2.00 and $3.00 a 
ir; fast moving line; all territories 0 
iberal commission. Address $814, care 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


ASParat NAnAGER for Pome | price 

Shoe Store; prefer oughly ex 
pie single man; Send o—references ; 
details of em ment. Smith Style Shoes, 
Bartlesville, Okla! 








WANTED: Only experienced salesmen for 
$2.00, $3.00 and $4.00 women’s novelty shoes, 
in stock. Two territories—Iowa; and Ken 
tucky and Tennessee. Give age, experience and 
references in first letter. sroves Shoe Com 
pany, 311 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





| 
sell unusual line of rubber 
brushes—sideline—quick sales 
Liberal commissions. 
Evangeline 
New 


ALESMEN to 
suede si 
and large repeat orders. 
State territory and experience. 
a ce Inc., 68 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 

ork. 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


IDE LINE SALESMEN: If you are now 

calling on the retail shoe or shoe repair trade 
you can add $50 to $100 monthly to your earn- 
ings with a reasonable amount of ‘effort. Na- 
tionally known productsy Side line salesmen 
wanted in every State. Address $816, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


ipow selling shoe store, established for 35 

years. Located on Ohio River. Enjoying 
excellent business, but owner has poor health 
Address $813, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


IN Up-State New York, shoe stock and Gutures, 
or fixtures only. Only shoe store in town of 
4,000. Modern. Sp lendid opportunity for man 
with small capital. yo > $817, care Boot & 
-. Recorder, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York, 











LINE WANTED 


'OUNG MAN now > top line of Sheep 
skin Slippers to Chain Shoe Stores, rt- 
ment Stores and Jobbers in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore and Washington 
wishes additional line. Address $815 care t 
. ie _ 100 E. 42nd Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE wanted for Newest pat 
ented emergency rubbers for ladies’ wedgies. 
Address $811, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Hagen, Veteran Shoe 


Retailer, Retires 


Faroo, N. D.—K. M. Hagen, veteran 
shoe retailer here, has retired following 
a half century of continuous service in 
this city. His eldest son, Fred C. 
Hagen, associated with his father in 
the shoe business since 1910, will open 
a shoe business of his own, here, in the 
near future. 


| SHOE BUYER AND MERCHANDISER: 3¢ 

| years of age, 18 years’ high grade experienc 

| with exacting firm; will build up your busines. 
where it belongs; available one month. Addres:- 
3812, care Boot & S Recorder, 100 E. 42n« 
Street, New York, N. 4 





UYER-MANAGER—Does your shoe stor 

or men’s shoe department need real pep 
Here is a young man, 15 years’ experience 1: 
all phases of retailing and merchandising men 
shoes, eight of which were with the most ag 
gressive retail chain in the country and :; 
present with an outstanding New York store 
who desires a connection within a radius « 
500 miles of New York. Salary secondary i 
opportunity is right. He will make your bus 
ness profitable. Address $819, care Boot 4 





Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, Nev 
York, N. Y. 














Wachter Shoe Co. 
Opens Third Outlet 


ToLepo, OHnI0—Wachter Shoe Cov., 
which operates two stores in Toledo 
one downtown at 428-30 Summit St.. 
and the other at 105 Main St., in East 
Toledo, has opened a third outlet at 
211 Summit Street, following redecora 
tion and alteration of the storeroom 


Partners to Open Third Store 


EMMETSBURG, IowA—Ralph Soeth ot 
Emmetsburg, and Carl Anderson of 
Estherville, Iowa, owners of the A. 5. 
Shoe store, here, and the Estherville 
Shoe store at Estherville, have bought 
a shoe store at Carroll, Iowa, and will 
carry the same lines of shoes handled 
in the other stores. Dan Reece of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will manage the Carr»! 
store. 





address should be 


Classified advertising 
pete ie 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


| The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
mum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


Minimum charge, $1.25. 


The rate for all display ee. 
advance. 
page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 








Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
ow will buy surplus $y stocks of shees 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO.., Inc. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phene WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 








BUYERS OF ; 
MANUFACTURERS—RETAILERS 
SURPLUS STOCKS 
we for cash shee stocks. 

e buy > surplus or complete 
Write, wire or phone. 
BARSH & CEASAR 
14 8S. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone Market 9139 








WE BUY 
Satire or Surplus Wholesale ahd 2 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital. 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Btc. 
IRVIN RUBIN 


“The H 
89 Reade st. La ~ Ohare h 
Phone Barclay 7-7887. New York City 








SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 


retailing men’s, women's shoes from 
and up having short term leases. 
Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
unusual references on 

















Western Tourists Want 


Cowboy Boots 


Estes Park, CoLo.— Cowboy boot 
business is getting off to a fast start 
this season as a record number of tour- 
ists begin to pour in. 

One of the most popular tourist re- 
sort spots in the entire Rocky Mountain 
Region, Estes Park offers a good crite- 
tion of tourist business and of tourist 
styles. The verdict here is boots and 
more boots. While all types are selling, 
there seems to be a growing preference 
for western-style merchandise. 

There are no exclusive shoe stores 
in this mountain village, but all the 
general merchandise stores have shoe 
departments and are doing a nice busi- 
ness. 


Shoe Man Honor Guest 
At Shrine Club 


MeMPHIs, TENN.—Pete Pappas, who 
is manager of the shoe department at 
Bry’s was an honor guest recently at 
the Shrine Club at Hotel DeVoy. A 
Shriner for 16 years, Mr. Pappas is a 
member of Angerona Lodge No. 168 
and the Greek Orthodox Church. He 
has been in the shoe department of 

s here for many years and is well 
— in the shoe industry in the mid- 


Interesting Program Outlined 
For Buffalo Retailers’ Outing 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Two baseball games, 
two moving picture shows, including a 
television demonstration, music by an 
outstanding orchestra, athletic events, 
a banquet and refreshments on tap at 
all times, are among the highlights of 
this year’s outing of the Greater Buf- 
falo Shoe Retailers Association and 
Affiliated Shoe Trades at Walke.’s 
Grove, Wehrle Drive, August 14, from 
2 P.M. to 11 P.M. The outing this year 
marks the return to the helm of gen- 
eral chairman of the veteran business 
manager and life member of the asso- 
ciation, Harry J. Deters, who has in 
the past conducted so successfully 
many of the association’s 31 outings. 

The program for this year’s outing 
shows some changes over those of past 
years. For one thing, the affair will 
begin at two in the afternoon instead 
of before noon, a change made so as to 
give the downtown retailers and de- 
partment store managers a_ better 
opportunity of wifnessing the entire 
program. Also the price has been re- 
duced from $3.00 to $2.25 and the pro- 
gram considerably enlarged. 

The first big event will be the annual 
baseball game between the shoe retail- 
ers and the traveling shoe men. This 
will be followed by another game be- 
tween the Rochester shoe retailers and 
the Buffalo shoe retailers. Both games 
will be umpired by Earl Chamberlin, of 
the Stetson Shoe shop, a former big 
league umpire who in late years has 
umpired some of the big games in the 
Municipal League. The games will be 
followed by other athletic contests, in- 
cluding a tug of war, with prizes for 
the winners. 

At 6 P.M., there will be a chicken 
dinner and music by an orchestra. 

Arthur Gifford, a rapid fire enter- 
tainer, will appear during the banquet, 
also George Rowland. The March of 
Time film, “Tobaccoland,” will be pro- 
duced in the evening, also a television 
of Fred Waring’s “Pleasure Time” re- 
broadcast. 

Ernest Park, president of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers Association, 
and Harry A. Chase, secretary of the 
state association, will attend and make 
short speeches. George Kalb, of Roch- 
ester, will bring a delegation of twenty- 
five from that city. A large number 
of acceptances have been received by 
Mr. Deters from shoe retailers in 
Syracuse, Batavia, Medina, Lockport, 
Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, Hamburg, 
Jamestown, Dunkirk and other cities 
and towns in western New York. 


Powell Store Plans 
Remodeling 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Powell’s Walk- 
Over Shoe Shop, at 115 South Elm 
Street, here, is planning to spend $9,000 
in remodeling and improving its pres- 
ent building. 


[39] 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








LiL AY i) P 

Shoe Re Shaping Devices 
es, Alter Shoes to Fit 
7. Abnormal Feet 


Cy 4 


DUNDE SHOE RE-SHAPING DEVICES, INC 











753 Irola St., Los Angeles, Cal 


More Space for Shoe Stores 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Women’s shoe stores 
are showing a definite tendency to ac- 
quire more space to provide for larger 
stocks and their more attractive display 
as well as for improved service to cus- 
tomers. This information, along with 
current information on the size of shoe 
stores of all types, is contained in a 
treatise entitled “Chain Stores,” by 
Mark Levy, recently issued by the 
Broker’s Division of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

Ideal sizes for the various types of 
chain shoe stores are listed. Those for 
women include stores of 25 to 35 feet 
by 150 feet, such as A. S. Beck, Edison, 
Maling’s and Berlands; 20 to 25 feet 
with a depth of 125 feet, Feltman & 
Curme, Wise, Forsythe, Sinco, Bata 
and John Irving; 18 by 100 feet, Nisley, 
and 40 to 50 feet wide with a depth 
of 125 feet as seen in some Beck stores, 
O’Connor & Goldberg, Ansonia, and 
John Irving. Although Florsheim Shoe 
Co. is not classed as a chain, a survey 
of its 50 stores reports the ideal size 
for a men’s shoe store as 20 by 80 feet, 
and for a combination of men’s and 
women’s shoes, 25 by 80 feet. 

Ideal sizes for men’s shoe stores are 
listed as 15 to 20 feet by 40 to 60 feet, 
Thom McAn; 25 by 75 feet, Beck; 20 
by 75 to 100 feet; Hanan & French, 
Shriner & Urner; 18 by 75 feet, London 
Character; 18 by 70 feet, Regal, Jar- 
man, Douglas; 19 by 100 feet, Douglas 
(combination men’s and women’s). 


Shoe Firms Closed 


LEWISTON, ME.—John C. Merry, 
president of the Merry Shoe Co., on 
July 3 announced the closing of the 
firm, which began business here three 
years ago and employed 300. 

Mr. Merry said business conditions 
influenced his decision. 

Announcement of the closing of the 
Allen Shoe Co. at Auburn, employing 
200, was made July 2 by Charles E. 
Allen, president. It was organized in 
January, 1939. A similar reason was 
given for ‘this action. 





